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a bride in England, but was caught and marked by the merman, who
drank half his blood; on his return journey he vanished altogether.
The fact that he makes his trips in a coat of feathers indicates that
the whole legend is pre-Christian. Matthew Arnold has made
English readers familiar with the ways of a merman and a rnaid.
The group of 'viser' using this motif comprises one of the nix's
wooing, and another of his married infelicity. He woos a maiden
at the church door (DGF 39), taking the form of a knight; he reveals
himself only as he drowns her in the waves. The nix's wife begs
to revisit her home (DGF 38); she forgets her husband there, until
he drops an apple in her lap. These ballads occur in Denmark,
Sweden, Norway, the Faeroes, and Iceland. In Sweden the mer-
man has become a hill-sprite (Bergstrom i), but the story is the
same. Both legends are firmly located in Low Germany, and in
one case identified with the Jade Estuary (Erk-Bohme i). Haupt
and Schmaler (i, 34 Wodny mug) reproduce the second ballad as it is
known among the Lusatian Wends. In France the first one is
probably the source of La belle Helens, who is drowned while
dancing over a bridge; but a moral twist has been given to the story.
Olrik and Grundtvig held that the Danish ballad was translated
from the German in the latest years of the Middle Ages, but Erk
and Bohme thought it might be Slavonic, There does not seem any
convincing reason for removing from the North Sea coast a pair
of ballads so obviously at home there. Rosmer (DGF 41), the ballad
cited by Shakespeare as Child Roland to the dark Tower came, is one
of romantic adventure, with a tinge of the supernatural. He wins
his bride back from a Greenland ogre by a trick. In the Faeroes
the hero is called Rolf the Ganger. Mermaidens are less notice-
able than mermen. A certain Sir Peder or Hillebrand (Bergstrom
77) or Villfar (Landstad 55) recovered his sister from the power of
one of them.

Elves, trolls, hill-sprites, and dwarfs give cause for many 'viser'
in all the Scandinavian countries. Goethe's Erlkonig is based, in
the words of one commentator, *on a rude Danish ballad in which
a young nobleman falls in with the elves and thereby receives his
doom to death'. 'Goethe's treatment (he goes on to say) is far more
imaginative and subjective than that of the original.' Yet one may
go back from Erlkonig to Elveskud (Elf-shot, DGF 47) with a
sharpened appetite. Not only is the narrative used by Goethe
somewhat different, but his use of atmosphere and dramatic sug-